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TUTORIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM £VALUATION ^ ' 
' ^ . ' * SPRING 1975 • • 

/ " . ' , Jerry SnowJ-William A. Bryan, Susan :Ohm, • " 

• . 'Bernie D. Yancey, Pisggy BarrJ Nancy. D.: Dittmar * 

•.Historically, academic assistance in colleges and'universities has Jb^en the 
domain of either faculty advisors or a counseling center. By cillocatir^g staff/ 
time for the development. of instruction in the basic readihg-and study skills' 
necessary 'for a successful learning experience, counseling centers have provided 
a ferti Iff" ground for the development of specialized learninsi centers. As the 
amount of staff time allocated by the cpunsel.i^ng center for academic assistance 
incrLafied, a separate' program with staff and facilities of its own often devel- 
'bped'T A good example of ^ this type of program development is the Reading ahd 
Study Skills' Laboratory (RASSL), a program component* of the Couns61ing-Psycho- 
logical Services Center, at U,T. Austin, 

Another type of academic assistance oft!en offered at the college level is, 

\ ■ ' • ♦ 

tutoring, *i-e. , rourse-related assistance. The Tutoric(l. Assistance Program 
(TAP), at iJ.T. Austin, developed to assists/the student wh<? is encountering 

Sr.' . 

difficulty in specific courses, i-s a, blending of services and programs of the 
Office of the Dean :tudents and RASSL. A RASSL staff member, who has a- joint 
appointment with the Special Services Program in |he Office of the .Dean of * 
Students, is responsible for 'the development and implementation of the training 
'progrdtTi for student tutors and tutor consultants. 

Students seekinn tutorial ^issistnnce ^fre ^een In an intake interview de- 

• \ . ' * 

signed tfo assess ^their learning difficulty prior to assignment or referral. 



Although TAP may be utilized by any U*T. -'Austin .student who is in need pf 

tutoring, the primary target populations are the economically disadvantaged, 

the physically disabled, veterans, and jninori ty students. . 

.. The Dean of Students Office and th€ Counselfng-Psycho'logical Services 

Center sh^re the task of afdlng studeo-ts in their development. Both agencies 

ascribe to the preventative developm^ental model for student, services.. This 

model aims at developing competencies needed by the individual to' obtafn 
.. - ^ . - ■ ' ' \ ■' ■ ■ • 

• success in his/her lite,, rather than responding only^ to irisis resolution 

(Oettin^,- 1967; Morriall & Hurst, 1971;). The essential^ view of the develop- 

mental, model is |:hat if students are equipped with the jiecessary skills •to 

.succeed, the outconje of suc'c^s$ becomes cumulative,^ and the'stud6nt will 

continue, his/her own* development. ^ / ' ^ < 

Statement of the problem' ' • ' , . 

• . y . • ' , - . - . 

Given the/Tack of relevant research .on tutoring and tutoring program^, 

, • ✓ ' • ■ t 

the importance of a thorough evalujition of the Tutorial .Asssistance Program 

f . ' . 

IS fevident. A, growing body of program data is essential for future; planning, 

training, and evaluation of the delivery of learning support services. 

The Sp^ing 1975 Tutoria'l As-.istance Program evaluation attempted td assess 

IKe program's effectiveness during the 1975 spring s.emester. The main purpose 

of thts study was to determine the imf)act of tutoring on student achievement arid 

academic abilities. Spepifically, this stu'iy attempted to determine: 

1. What was the relationship between the student's initiijil/problem, * 
tutojing, and achievement? ^ ^ - ' . . 

2. 'What were the tutors' perceptions of their training, the students w.ith. 
whom they wprked, arid their^personal development while working with TAP? 

3.. Wha't were the students' perceptions of tf^eir. tutors ^ the help they 
received, and their academic ability after tutoring? 



Methodology 

Included in this section arfe a description of the sample', a discussion of 
instruments used, and an outline of methods. 

Sample * v ' ° ^ ^ . ^ 

> • The sample consisted, of 178 male ^students and 163 female students who 
received* tutoring through the Tutorial Assistance Program during the 1975 spring 
semester.. Table 1 presents the sex and ethnicity of students who ..utilized /the 
Tutorial' Assistance Program (TAP) during the 1975 spring| semester. -The student^ 
participating in TAP during the 1975 spring se^neste*- were di^iided into sjubpopu- 

la^ons according t<? who paid for the tutoring services. The sub-populations 

II.-. * ■ 

are; Financial Aids (135 students), Vetewns (29), Special Services (24), and^ 
Self Pay (51). - - - ^ ' . 



. TABLE 1 

Students Using Tutorial Assistance Program? Spring 1975, 
By Bj^ Sex and Ethnicity 







*' , b 


• 1 


Sex 














Male 






Female 




Row 


Total' 


Ethnicity 


Number 


% of 
-Males 


% of , . 
Total ' 


Number 


% of 
Males 


% of 
Total 


, .Number 


%■ of •* 
Ethnicity 


Anglo 
Blacky 
Mexican 
American 
Oriental 
Other 


92 
30 

54 
0 

2 • 


51.7 
16.8 

iff. 3 

1.1 


, 26.9- 
• 8.8 

15.8 

0.6 , 


68 

■44 • 

47 

^ .. 1 
4 


41.5 
26.8' 

28.6 
0:6 
2.4 


19.9 
' 12*9 

13.7 
0.3 
•1.2 


160 - 
74 

101 
1 . 
6 


46.8 
21.6 

29.3 
0.3 
1.8 


Column Total 


.178 


99.9^ 




164' 


100.1^ 




342 


^99.8^ 


Percent -of Total 




52.1 






48.0 


342 


^00.0 



-Values vary -from 100 due to rounding error. 



Ini>trjments/ , ^ 

The four questionnaires pi^vided the primary sources of data/ The 

' \ ' • ■■ . ' 

filrst of these questionnaires was an intake form ^( pre- tu£oring) which was ' 
j:ompleted by thfe student upon entering the program. This questionnaire pro- 
vided sevirail pre-tutaring measure..: '(a) assessment of incoming concerns, 
(b) a measuj^e of the student's perceptions of his own study.abilities, and 
(cludemographic information on'the student,- and* (d) information aboat the 
course in which the student^was seeking help. > The demographic information ' 
included such variables as classification, ethnicity; and population* *Pop-. '* 
ulation Vefers to sources of funds for tutoring; i .Te. , financial Aid, Vet- 
efaas^ Special Services or Self-Pay. An assessment by the student of his 

course grade upon. seeking tutoring was also obtained (Grade Entering). 
' *- ^ • ' • ' , . .1 ■ 

The second questionnaire as completed' by students .'upon exit f ronf the 

* • ' < 

program (post-tutoring data). It provided data such as: (a) whether- or not the 

student-would return, (b^ would studepts- recommend TAP' to their friends, (c) how 

helpful students .thought tutoring was, (d) what grade, students* expected in the 

course, (e) were student expectations met, and (f) did students feel their 

aca^lemic abilities improved due. to tutoring. ^ ' - . 

• - ■ < . ; . ' ■ " -in 

The third questionnaire wSis complete^ by the student anonymously upon exit 
j^rora the program. Students were asked to rate their tutor(s) on eight/variables 
related to tutoring effectiveness. The mean rating for each tutor by His stu- 
dients v^as co,nsidered a tutor effectiveness variable. 

The fourth questionnaire was completed by each tutor and was u^ed. 
to ir\ditate the tutors.' perceptfons of their students, themselves, their 
training, artd the program. This evaluation questionnaire was completed at 
the close of the* semester. Samples of these questionnaires are found- in. the 
dppendTices. \ ' ' .V ' ' . * 



.Procedure r-' ' * * ^; 

• Four^utor consul tants' worked with TAP .during the 1974-75 academic year. 
They^ere. upper division or graduate students with outstanding academic records. 
Tutor consultants werfe responsible for the in-itial interview, diagnostic work, 
and assignment to. tutoring for all students requesting ^fl^ssistance. In addition, 
they supervised .student tutors and assisted in the .implementation of the. student 

'tutor training program. . " ^ ' . 

All tutors' repeived an orientation to TA'P procedures and philosophy of 

.learning prior to-being asji-gned as a tutor. OngQing training for^each tutor 
consisted of at least one iodi viduaT'consultation session with a tutor consul- 
tant; one subject areci, meeting, and two group tutor meetings during the 1975 

spring semester. ' ^ ' / ' * ^ 

' Each tutor was evaluated by his students on the tutor effectiveness.ques- 
tionnaire. A mean score on each variable for eeich tutor was^ used as a variable 
called "tutoring effectiveness''. Tutoring effectiveness is considered an Inter- 
vention variable. ' X ' / • 
Tutor training emphasized an attitude of flexibility toward the three 
essential compdnents of ^he tutoring process: .(a) planning or prefparatiorv; (b) 
teaching^ helping, ^or coaching, and (c) evaluation oij; assessment., 

- Students met one "hour weekly with their tutor until they no. longer requested 
assrrstance. In instances where student need was greater, more than one hour 

V 

a"^ w^ek of tutoring was scheduled. Only 'in a few instances did srtudents meet 
sporadically with their tutors. 

^ The facilities for tutbring were small insulated compartments, hall tables, 

* * . ^ ^' •* 

or classrooms availablev within the Speech Building at the University of Texas. 

^ - ■ ' s ■ ■ ^ _ . • . 

The student and tutor had their choice of these areas. 



• Appointments wer^ scheduled initially, by intake itaff (tutor consul tantsf 
at a mutually convenient time for student and" tutor between 10:00 A.M. and 8:00 
P.M. Monday. through Friday. ^Subsequent appointments were made by the student 
and tutor at the close of each session. Assignment oV a .student to a tutor was 

done pnmarrTy on the basis of schedule cornpatibil ity. 

■» ■ 
■» . . . 

Presentation of Data • > 

In addition to the data from the questionnaires, several other measures . 

• • ' ■ * * 

were acquired at the end of the semester^ fqr each of the students in the pro- ^ 
gram. These measures include'semester and cumulative grade po'.int averages, the 
number of hours of tutoring p^r student per course, and the final gr'ade in each 
course ^oFwhich ^the student sought help (final co.'urse grade). Except for the 
hours of tutoring, obtained frfom tutor's payroll voucher, the information was ^ 

c 

obtained from student records /maintained by the University,. The finalcourse 
gradiB was considered the primary criterion variable in this study and was used 
^to indicate success or impact of the' tutori^ng. 

The relevance' of the obtained data t6 th* questions which were asked is 
considered- in the following section. Summaries of the data' and statistical 
analyses performed are presented with respect to each of the questions asked. 
Only the .01 and *05 levels of statistical significance will be referred, to in 
the presentation. , . ' ' ' 

Questions - ' \ 

]\ Will tutoring effectiveness £fnd number of hours of tutoring be a better 
predictor of the students '"'final grade ;ln 'the course than population, claasifi^- 
cation or initial probleirf in' the course? , • • ' 



Discriminant analysis and analysis of variance w^re used ^D^deteririine the 
nature of the relationships between final course grade and (a) the tutor effec- 
tiveness variable? and '(b) hours of tutoring. An analysis of \^ariance for final 
grade in the course (A,B,C,D,f%) and tutor effectiveness variables showed that ^ 
only the variable "sense of humor" significantly contributed, to the deteVminat.ion 
of course , grade at the .05 level . Hours of tutoring w^s also a significant 
predictor of final course grade at the .02 level or less. More hours of tutor- 
ing resulted in a higher course grade. A summary of the means l^or these two 
variabl^}s broken down by final course grade is found in Table 2. 

TABLE. 2 

Means For Sense Of Humor And Hours -Tutoring 
_ ^ Bjoken Down By Final Course Grade 





Sense of Humor * 


Hours of'Tutorinq ** 


Grade 


Number of 


Mean^ ■ ' 


' Number of 


Mean 




students 




students 




A 


15 


3.61 


16 


4.13 


B 


40 


3.77 . 


43 


3.30 


C 


59 


3.58 


69 \ • 


-3.17 


D 


28 


■ 3.49 


33 . 


3.12 


F 


19- 


3.43 


22 


3.14 - 



a ' ^ • 

Scale: 1-4, 1-unsatisfactoify, 4-very satisfactory 

* F = 2,737 ** F = 3.0775 

R .05 • R -02 

The students were' then divided J'nto two groups, successful (A,B,C)/5ind un- 
successful (D,FO according to final course grade. A subsequent (^iscriminant 
analysis using only tutor effectiveness variables' to predict successful or 
unsuccessful students was nonsignificant. However, the result^ of a stepwise 
discriiinrvaii .nalysis indicated that in conjunction with semester grade point* 



1.0 



Average and course grade upon seeking tutoring, the tutor effectiveness var- 
iables produced a discriminant function which correctly predicted 38 of 58 
^unsuccessful students and 141 of 141 successful students. Thus overall, a 
90% correct prediction was realized. The t-utor effectiveness variables which 
siggificantly contributed to prediction accuracy were patience, sense of humor 
and dependability. 

Question 1 was tested- by a- Chi-Square analysis. The variables used were 
population (who paid for tutoring) , classification, and initial probl,em. None 
of the Chi-squares were significant. Coupled with previous findings, hours of 
tutoring, semester grade point average, entering course >ade and three tutor 
.effectiveness variables (—patience, sense of humor, and dependability—) are 
- better predictors of, final course grade than either population, classification, 
or initial problems presented." ^ ' 

2. Will tutoring effectiveness (students' ratings of tutors) be more highly 
related to 'the students' course grade than to their overall grade point average? 

An analysis of variance was performed to determine how well the tutor 
effectiveness/ variables would function. as predictors of overall grade point* 
average (A,B,C,D,F). None of the comparisons "proved significant., These results 
along with*'the previously reported results of an analysis of variance fof tutor 
effectivensss variables and final course gra<je dp not present enough ev;ide'nce 
to conclusively resolve the question. A, resolution to this question is further 
hindered due to the positive' relationship between overall -grade point average 
and final course grade as demonstrated in Table. 3. However, since tutor effec- 
tiveness .variable ratings are more highly correlated with course grade than with 
overall grade point average (Table 3), there is some evidence to indicate a 



slightly striSnger relationship between the tutor effectiveness variables and 
final course grade than between tutor effectiveness variables and overall 
grade point average. " • . 

3. Will post-tutoring grades (final course grade) be significantly higher 
than pre-tutoring .grades (course grade upon seeking tutoring)? 

Tho small n involved (n=10 for course grade upon entering tutoring) and the%^ 
existence of zero cells in a Chi-square analysis makes the results non-inter- 
pretable. Therefore*; Table 4 is presented for information only. 
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' V TABLE 3/ 

Intercorrelatlon Of Treatment And 
Otttcowe Variables For TAP Students 




Tutor effect! venei's 
■ Unowledgeof sub" .16' 





it:^ — (- "'''^ ^".^ l"'^''^) ("'^"^1 irM] (rM) inn 



_ln']). (n=161) ln.lMl Um\ u2n ilL .'^^ ..l05 .753" 



, iTEqwttty" 



13 Semester' 



# * - — ■ w ■ r I wUL lUj tni 

(Si i i, , ',4. WTT 



■'" iiir' iir .on' 'u' 'tiu' ' r -T^ 'T^ 'T' gI M 



Nail's Tauuseddw to swllnfor grade enter% 
10. **£ .01 
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^ • TABLE 4 V 

.■ . ■ ' ' \ i 

Final CxDurse Grades By Course' Griide Upon 
Entering Tutoring / 







Final 


Course Grade 


Row Total 


\£nterinq Course, Grade 


D 


C ' 


B 


A 




■ C 

OR » ' 


0 
0 
0 
1 


0 

. 3 
2 
1 


2 a 

0 

0 

,0 ■ 


0' 
1- 
0^ 
0 


2 
4 
■ 2 
2 


Column Total 


1. 


. '6. 


2 


1 


< 10 ■ 


Chi -square = 15.42 




df = 9 









4 Will there be a significantly higher number of initial problems pre- 
sented by Special. Services students than) by the other populations? 
^ ■ Datli related to this question are presented in Table 5. The Chi-square was 
not significant. 
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TABLE 5 ' \ 

Tabulation Of The Number Of Initial Problems 
By Students From Four Populations Served By 
Tutorial- Assistance Program 



Number of 

Initial 

Problems 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Financial Aid 



Veterans 



Population 



Special Services 
Students 



self Pay 



# 


% of 
Pop 


% of 
Total 


# 


% of 
Pop 


% of 
Tota.l 


30 


22.2 


12.6 


4 


13.8 


1.7 


8 


5.9 


3.3 


3 


10.3 


1.3 


14 


10.4 


5.9 


2 


6.9 


0.8 


21 


15.6 


8.8 


6 


20.7 


2.5 


16 


11.9 


6.7 


4 


13.8 


1.7 


17 


12.6 


7-1 


'2 


6.9 


0.8 


29 


.21.5 


12.1 


8 


27.6 


3.3 



± 

5 
0 
0 
5 
4 
2 
8 



% Of 

Poi 

20.8 
0.0 
0.0 

20.8 

16.7 
8.3 

33.3 



% of 
Tota l 
2.1 
0.0 
0.0 
2.1 
1.7 
0.8 
3.3 



% of 
Pot 
13.7 
3 5.9 
6 IKB 
SVJS.7 
8. 15.7 
8 15.7 
11 21.6 



% of 
> Total 
2.9 
1.3 
2.5 
3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
4.6 



Total 



46 
14 
22 
40 
32 
29 
56 



% 

19.2 
5.8 
9.2 
16.7 
13.4 
12.1 
23.4 



Total 135 TOO.ia 56.5 29 100.0 



12.1 241 99.9^ 10.0 51 100.1^ 21.2, 239 99^_. 



J7^ 



Mean Nnm her of Problems For Population 
OO8 3.470 



3.413 



3.292 



N5te?''"?opulatlonsiere defined ac(;ord1ng to .the agency paying for tutorial. 
^ Values vary from 100 due to rounding error. 
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5. Wi-ll there be a significant difference in the kind of problems pre- 
■ sented by the diffei4nt~ populations? " t 

. Theresultsjn Table"^' ^dicate that the k.'nds of probleni^'prese.ted^by 
the different populations are essentially similar and do .'not^differ* by popula 
tipn. The Chiisqoare result was not ?i.gni f fcant! The number of zero' scores" 
. -and >.ear zero scores should be noted.'in interpreting these resUlts. ' 

6. Will there be a signific'ant positive relationship between tutors' 
perception of their own improved academic abilities and (a,) perceptions of . 
their training, (b) perceptions of -the helpfulness of tutoring to their stu- 
dents; and (a) th^r yti 1 ization of study sfe^ills materia^. 

The datk presented in Table 7 show that while both the perceived helpful- 
ness Of tutoring-and utilization. Of training materials are signifiv/ jy as.oc 

iated With tutor, improved academic abilities", the training program iiaelf was^ 
not. ..V. . f 

. Table 8 ^hows tutor ran kings-as-tD us^lTress-f or severa resources of thai 
learning. Tutors considered the students they tutored, subject area meetings, 
and textbooks as the most useful sources 'of learning f They considered other 
tutors, study skills books, and tapes "as thetfest useful sources oflearntpg" 
for them (all three were rated,under 3, on a scale of 1-S). Program-sources 
of learning were all rated as useful fTable 8), . ' ■ 



■ . - TABLES; * 

Type'Of Initial Problem Presented 
Number^ Of -Students In laqh df Fdtir ^ ' , 
Populations Served. By TAP " 





















1 ■ •> ' • 










/ 




Population Classification 












- .No 
Identif)icatiq 


/ Fina/icial 
/I .Aids 


Veterans 


'^^ServTces 




Self - '■ 
Pay 


Row 
Total 


Kind of' Initial Problem 


1 


Dais / 

/ 




rOp 


Pnn 
"Up 

■1 ■ % 


w Pod 

, # 2 - ' 


-i 


Pop 

2 / 


"ROW' 
' ' 1 , 2'^ ' 


Previous schooling , , 


1 

\ 1 










/ £ 6 7t 




■5.7^' 


" 4fi, 5.?r 


• Absence froni acaoemia 






It , 




7 7.13{ 


' 6-- a' 


'8 


' 4.531 


. ' 36 4.52 


General difficulties .with 
.'this type of -course ' ' 


0 ' 
L 


11.1% 


HO. 


lU* 7% 


1? 1? U 


' 11 12 42 

r| 1 1 bff TJQ 


21 


1.92 


.1. 92 11.42 ' 


. New terminology . - 


• M. 


$.61 


20 




In In f ~ 


' 3 .■3i4!l( 


12 


iM 


' 46' : 5.71 


• . Understanding new concepts 


0 


o.ox 






Id Id 1?1 


9 10 12 * 


20" 


11. 4t/ 


'>9M1.32 


Application of information 
' learned- 


2 


11. '1* ■ 








' 1 ? 1^ 


22 


12.S2 


• 117'14;62 


General requirements of 
this course 


1 




7 


1./*,.- 






5 




211 2.62 ' 


Reading and understandijig 
assignment 


2 


11. li 




0 oof 




6 72 


'■'7 


4.02 


30 V^.72 ■ 


Listening and taking notes 


0 


0.0% 


1 0 

13 


3.1% 




? ? 


4 


lit 


19. V2.42-! : 


Oraanizinq work 


0 


o.o^ 


13 








I 




22 2J2- 


\\m 


3rv . V 


"A" 

0, 


0.0% 




!}./)» 






13 


7.41 


46 -^^ 5.72 • 


Granar and/or writing A 
skills ^ 


2^ 


11. n 


10 


2.4X 


n n fli 


3 3 42 


4 


2.32 


A 19 2.41 


".Concentration \- 


ft 
0 




vi 






•3 3 Vi 


S 


iM 


29 )3.62 - 


" Rre' 


paration and taking tests 


• 1 






iM 


S iM 


' i m 


'13: 




: 64 'fi.fli 


Lac 


1; of self-confidence . 


T 




.17 


ui. 










32 4^02^; ^ 


Heavy wofk load • 






.12 


iw 


1 1.02 


Ou0.1» 


(. 


m 


■21 '2.611 ■■ 


Nervous on tests 


0 


o.o;ii 


10 


lAi' . 


3 '3.02 




i 


m 




Hedical. problems ; 


0 


0.()31 ' 


■2 


' Hi ' 


' 2 '2.02 




\ 


Ui- 


5 0.^2 • 


Lack of motivation ' 


1 




3 


i^M 


0 . 0. 02; 


0 0.(» 


0 


0 02" 


4 -'1)51 


/difficulty in-uyiderstanding, 
the professor , 


1 




hi 


4. ox 


3 "3.02 


3 '•3.42. 




14.52 


f 

■ -32 Vol 


Other 


• 0 


o.os; 


.1 r 


1.731' 


J 1.0<^ 


■2 2.22 


2 




. u l.Sll' - 


Total 1 of prfitlems b^ 
Population i ^ 


• 1 

18 




422 




99 . 




yl76 




T 

' '804 ■ .VV 


•Percent of tdtal probl^lfts 


1 ' 


- Hi ' 




52. 5i 




' n.ii \ 


t\M 


/ lOOif" 



. 17,"' Chf -square «80;8/84$ ' df = 80 ■ 



ERJOje; . Populations , were defified'accordinqio the agency paying for the' tutorial ,assistdnce. 
'''^ Students- €^^^ • - 'r ■ ' 
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TABLE 7 



Kendall Tau Correlations For Tutors' Perceptions Cf Their. Own, 
Improved Academic Abilities And (1) Training, (2) Helpfulness 
Of Tutoring, and (3) Utilization Of Study Skill Materials 



M .»■ . 



4- 



"• Tutor Perceptions Of Their Own Improved Academic Abilities 
, Helpfulness ~ - Helpfulness . ■ Utilizat'on of Study 



Training Resources 



of Ttftoring 



Skill Materials 



Tutor's students .022 , 
^ (n=31). 



Helpfulness .36>* Handouts 



1 

.Other tuto/s 



(n=35) 



.066 - 
(n=24) 



Tutor consultants "-.003 

(n=2a) 



Study- Ski 11 
Book^ 



Tapes 



trainer 
Texts 

Orientation 
Group meetings 



Subject area 
meetings 



RASSL 



/ 



.153 ' 
(n=2a) 

.18U 
(rL=25)- 

-.i'02y 

(a=32); 

-.051 
(n=»30) 



.008 
(nf3?) 

.349 



r 

.238* 
(n=23) 



.489** 

(n=l!f) 

.515*r 
(n=10) * 



*. p .05^ 
** £ .01/ 



0 '. 



~\ ■ ■■■■ 
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/_ ' ^ Rankings 



Of Little :\ > • Very ' JDi'd Not . Mean Rank of 

Source H^lp ^ ' Useful UseP/ .Usefulness' 







1; 




2 




3 . 




4 - 




5 ■ 






to 






• % 




% 






< # 

ft 






IT 


People - ~ . 








m 

F 






■ 








■ 






Our ^:^dents' 


1 




0 


0.0 


3 


8.6 


12 


34.3 


15 


42.9 


4 


itU ^ / 


4.29 


Other* tutors 


5 


14.3 • 


4 


11.4 


5 


14.3 


^8 


22.9 


2 


5.7 


11 


31 .4 


)2.29 


Tutor consul- 




























tants 


4 


11.4. 


3 


8.6 


'8 


22.9 




14:3 


8 


22.9 


7 


20.0 


3.35 


Reading and 




























Study Skills 




























Specialists 


1 


2.9 


4 


11.4 t 


6 


17.1 


4 


11.4 


'5 


14.3 


15 


4.29 


3.40 


Materials 




























■Haldouts 


4 


11.4 . 


1 ' 


2.9 


4 


11.4 


11 


31.4 


3 


8.6 


12 


34.3- 


3.34. 


Study Skills 










t' r 


















Books 


■4 


11.4 ; 


3 


8.6 


^ 4' 


VA 


2 


-5.7 


2 


5.7 


20 


57^ 


2.66 


Tapes 


5 


14.3 


1 


2.9 


2 


5.7 


1 


2.9 


1 


2.9 


25 


71.4- ■. 


2.20 


Texts ' 


2 


5.7 


4 


11.4 


1 


2.9 


8 


22.9 


10 


28.6 


10 


28.6 


3.80 


Programs • . 




























^Orientation 


1 


2.9 


2 


5.7 


lo". 


28.6 


12 


34.3 


7 


20.0 


" 3 


8.6 


,3.68 


fcFirst General " 














■ « 












1 

3.40 


' Session 


3 


8.6 


2 


5.7 


8 


22.9 


8 


22.9 


A 


Ti:4 


10 


2,8.6 # 


Tutor Group 




























fjjeetings 


3 


8.6 ' 


1 


2.9 


9 


25.7- 


12 


34.3 " 


5 


14.3 


.5 


14.3 


3^5Q,x 


Subj est Area 




























Meetings 


3 


8.6 


O 


5.7- 


6 


17.1 


11 


31.4 


9 


25. 7 


4 


11.4 


3.7itf 


RASSL 


2 


5.7 


1 


2.9 


4 


11-4 . 


3 


^ 8.6 


1 


2.9 


24 


68.6- 


. 3,00 


n ='*35, total 
. b^was Teft blank 


if did not 


; usfr 





















7. Will there be a significant positive relationship between^ tutors per 
ceptions of hpw helpful tutoring was for their students and (a) tutor train- 
ing, (bO modes of -assessment of students, and "{e) perceptions of their own im- 

provOT academic abilities? • ; 

■ • . • -*''"■•. " 

Table 9 indicates that two training variables and the'tutors' improved ' 

' . ' ... 

'a"feaHeniic abilities ,were significantly related to the tutors' perceptions of 

• V ' ^ ■■ ' . ' ' ■ 

.lelpfulnR^s of tutoring. The training- variables are orifentatiort and study 

skills books.. Since there was. no srgaj^frcant correlation between the tutors' 

rating of helpfulness of tutoring and helpful rvesj of modes of assessment, it 

appears that the tutors-were evaluating the helpfulness of the tutoring for 

th^ir students by means o'ther than the oaes listed in -Table 9. 

8. . Will the student per^.eptions of tutor effectiveness be related to^ 
ethnicity? / . ^' 

Nine variabl3S assessing tutor effectiveness resulted in, only one signi- 
-ficant ethnic difference in' an analysis of variance of ethnicity by tutor 
effectiveness (Table IQ)/ Only "sens^ of humor" was found to be significantly 
different. -The differences between the mean "sense ofSiumor"' rating given by 
Chdcanos and the other groups is signiYicant Student-Newman Keuhls Procedure) 
The eight other variables did not differ sighificantly for the different ethni 
groups. ^ , -V - 



TABLE 9 



Tutors* .Perceptions Of ^ How Helpful 
Tutoring Via} To T+ieir Studfents • 



Evaluation of^ources 
,bf learning ^ 



Evaluation of modes 
of assesment of 
'Students 



Tutoi^'s perceived improve- 
ment of academic ability 



r ' 



^ Tutor's students*. -.048 Supplementary -.214 
/ . - (n=31) exercisps (n==27) 



Improved academi c . 360**' 
ability (n=35) 



OtbiBV* tutors^ 
Tutor consultants 



.lT02 Ability to do -.033 

( 11= 24 ) homewo r k ( n=32 ) 

.08a Increa'sed in- .106 

(n^28y terest - (n=32) 



Learning stydy - „.197 Kinds of ques- r--085 
skills speciarists(n=20) tions . fn=32) 



Handouts 



Study skills 
bdbks 



.083 * Students abil- .108 

(n=23) ity to work (n-26) 
independently 

.464- Test results/ -.t23 

(n=lS)** grade -fn=30) 



s 



Tapes , 
texts 

Orientation 



.363 
. . (gip) 

\ .115 
(n=Z5) 



:r97* 

" , ' •(n=32) 

Fijrst main session /^14 
■ V (n=25) 



Group ifieeti.ncis 



Subject area 
meetings 



. .024 
(n=30) 

.042 ' 
, (n=31) 
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/* * ' * TABLE 10 



Analysis Of Variance Of Student's Evaluation 
Of Tutors ,By Ethnicity Of Student 



Ethnicity 



Tutor variables 



Anglos 
(n=68) 
Mean ^: 



Wiowledge'of subject. 3.74 

Flexibility • -3.55 

Patience 3.89 

Sense of humor 3.90 

Stimulating 3.53 

Encouraged Independence 3.53 

Dependable 3.50 

Uhderstanding ' 3.80 

Equality 3.63 



S.«. 



Blacks 
. (n=23) 
Mean S^ 



Cmcanos 
; (h=26) 
Me£tn S.b. 



.56 
.51 
.32 
.31 
.51 
.51 
.83 
.41 
.50 



3.78 
3.57 
3.74 
3.74 
3.26 
3.48 
3.62 
3.44 
3.52 



.51 
.79 
.62 
.54 
.86 
.59 
.67 
.99 
.73 



3.65 

3:38 

3.54 

3.31 

3.20^ 

3.31'^ 

3.52 

3.48 

3.38 



.49 

.70 

.51 

.74" 

.71 

.74 

.82 

.80 

.80 



.389 
.526 
2.789 
6.714* 
1.202 
.772 
.141 
f.352 
.690 



Note : Means calculated for each tutor from each tutor's students' evaluations. 

(1 -not satisfactory, 4-very'gM)d) 
* .j002 1 

9. Will students' percept16ns>(effect1ven^s ratlijgs) of tutors be pre- 
dictive of (related to) their ratings of the helpfulness of tutoring? 

An analysis of varle ce was done to -compare those Students who viewed 

' " • ' * ^ " ■ / 

tutoring as mora helpfd] (4,5) with those rating, tutoring as less helpful 

(1,2,3) on a scale from 1-5/ Students who .rated tutors as more helpful also 

gave the tutors more favorable ratings^on the tutor effectiveness variables 

(Table 11)». This strengthens the validity of using these vaHables as eva1ua- 
_ • ■ » , . . . 
tion cfiteria. "A discriminate analysis resulted in'a predVction equation which 

was ablTB to predict with 89% accuracy tKfe students' 'rating of 'the helpfulness 

of tutoring. Sixty-three correct predictions were made out of a possible 71. / ^ 



f 
V 



^3 
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TABLE 11 

Analysis Of Variance Of Students'. Perception Of Tutors 
For Students Rating Tutoring As More Helpful (4,5) 
Versus..Less Helpful (1,2,3) 



t 




Student Perceptions^, 






More helpful 
(n=55) 


Less Helpful 
(n=23) • • 




Perceptions of tutor 


Mean . 


$.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 




^ Knowledge of subject matter 


3.85 


.•36 




.74 ~ 


'26.688** 


Flexibility 


3.65 


.52 


2^92 


.78 


24.779** 


Patience 


3.80 


.40 


3.35' 


.71 


12.590** 


^ Sense of humor 


3.75 


.52 


3.25 


.79 


10.914** 


Stimulating 


3.51 


.54 


2.68 • 


.89 


24.804**- 


"Encouraged independence' 


3.55 


.57 


2.96 


.71- 


14.951** 


Dependable 


3.61 


.71 . 


, 3.23 


.87 


3.991*" 


Understanding 


3. 78 


.46 


■2.88 


.97 


32.047** 


Equality 


3.67 


.55 


2.87 


.92 . 


22.209** 



^ n=78, total 
* £ .05 
** £ .001 



10. Will, students' perceptions f tutors be significantly related to the 
grade they expect to earn in the tutored course? 

The data presented in Table 12 indicaW;^ students who expected higher grades 
also saw their tutor mpreposi tively while students who expected lower grades 
viewed their ttjtor Igss positively. ^ 
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TABLE 12 



Kendall Tau Correlations For Student Perceptions Of Tutors 
And Expected Grade In Tutored Qourse{s) ' 



Tutor variables ^_ 

Knowledge of. subject matter 
•Flexibil ity 
Patience 
Sense of humor 
Stimulation 

Encouraged independence 
\ Dependable 
^ Understanding 

Equality ^ • 



.5381* 
.5386* 
. 3528* 
.4344* 
.4661* 
.4295* 
.3534* 
J .5966* 
.5291* 



' *£ .001 

11. Will student perceptions of their own academic abiliti'es after tutor- 
ing be significantly improved? 

No tests "of significance were. run on the results reported in Table 13, Stu- 
dent exit evaluations indicated an overall positive evaruat1?)n for the tutorial " 
program. Table 13 shows the students* positive responses to tutoring. The stu- 
dents * 'positive responses are related to improving course grade, academic ability 
and the accessiblity of the service. The data seem tc i'ndicate that' students 
feel their abilities have improved- - ^ o - 
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TABLE 13 

■4 

Frequenci,es And Percentages Of Students* Exit Evaluation 
Of Tutoring On Variables Related To Improved Abilities 



Rating 



Variables 



Expectations of tutoring met^ 
Help received was helpful^ 
Would recommend to friends'^ 
Confidence in abilities- 

increased^ 
Feel comfortable coming back ^ 

to TAP« 



Positive 


Negative 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


70 


85.4 


10 


12.2 - 


71 


•89.0 


9 


11.0 


72 


88.9 


9 


11.1 


64 


80.0 , 


16 


20.0 . . 


80 


98.9 


1 * 


« 

. 1.2 











Note: Mean for helpfulness of tutoring is 4.05-on a 1-5 scale (5-very helpful) 

3 scale: positive-yes, negative-no; 

b scale: positive-yes, negative^noi maybe 

c scale: positive-3,4,5 (helpful ),negatlve-l ,2 (not helpful) . 

Discussion 

This study basically attempted to find answers to'three broad questions-/ The 
results for each of the three main questions , will be discussed separately/ Question 
one uses data which is both subjective (perceptual) and objective (grade earned) 
and is the primary service evaluation question. 

Question 1: What is* the relationship between .-the students initial problem, 
tutoring and achievement? 

Tutpr effecttv.enesr:vai>iable ratings were highly favorable and thereby prob- 
ably reduced real differences in the competency level of tutors. The contribution 
made by both tutor effectiveness ratings and number of hours of tutoring was not 
nearly as powerful as the students- grade point average (GPA-averall or semester) 
in predicting c se grade. The students' overall GPAs were the best predictors 
of course grades, /this indicates the stability of GPA and itS' resistance to ' 
intervention. 



The tutor variables i)f sense of huj?l6r, patience, and dependability were, 
however, helpful discriminators of succe'ssful and unsuccessful students. These 
^tutor characteristics are supportive and might be viewed as factors which dim- 
inish the feelings of discouragement often experienced by students who are' 
facing academic obstacles. Those students completing a subjective evaluation of 
tutoring were satisfied with .the program and showed an overall comfort with 
their tutors and the program. Proposing ci single human 'Stic component called 
"tutor effectiveness" was substantiated by a factor analysis on tutor variables 
which resulted in. essential ly one facj^or. 

Neither the student^s classification, population, nor initial problem was a 
significant pred'^^tor of performance. 

Although no overwhelming evidence can be found for resolving the question 
of whett)er or not the tutor effectiveness variables are more cloSa.3y related to 
final course grade than to overall grade point average, the results tend to 
indicate that this is the case. A failure to find more significant-results 
could be due to the high correlation between' overall grade point average and 
final course grade (Table 3). It should be remembered, however, that the tutor 

effectiveness variables were highly related to how the students viewed the "help- 

if 

fulness" of the program. Such results in themselves justify a^ closer look at 
these, variables with respect to their ability to measure student attitudes that 
might possibly be related to long term changes in their attitudes toward acade- 
m skills. A more positive attitude toward academic skills xould be reflected 
by improved performance^Tater in their careers. 

a 

Data in- this study show no re^l differences in the number"bf initial prob- 
lems and kinds of problems of the different .subpopulations served by TAP. For 
the purpose of this- program, problems expressed by less than 3% of the students 
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were considered general strengths of TAP'S population, while those expressed ' 
by more than 1% were viewed as general weaknesses (Table 14). In the TAP 
traiViing program there might be an increased, concentration in the. training 
exp^ience on ihose problems most often Wpressed by students: Tutors could 
work with these self expressed problems ak indication of the goals ani outcome 
areas of concern to the student. jy 

TABLE 14 

Initial Problems 'Presented 'o TAP . • < 
' Percentage of Students Expressing Problem 



Probl^ 
General r^ui 



Lpss than 3% 



irements 

of course 
Listening and taking 
notes 

OrganiziVig work 
Grammar and/or ^ 

writing 
Heavy work load- 
Wervous on tests 
Lack of motivation 



Percentage 



More than 7% 



Problem 



Percentage 



■ 2.6* 

2.4% 

2.7% 

2.4% 
2.5% 
2.6% 
.5% 



General difficulties 
with course - 11.4% 

Understanding new 
concepts 11.3% 

Application of informa- 
tion learned 14.6% 

Preparation and taking 
tests • 8.0% 



Question 2: What are the, tutors' perception of their training, students, 
and personal development while working with TAP? 

^ The Tutorial Assistance Program's tutor training was not seen as a signi- 

' ■■(^ . ■ 

ficant factor in improving the tutors' own-academic abilities. .However, tutors 

'felt that the exposure to the handouts, study skills texts, and tapes did contri- 
bute to the improvement of their own abilities. This finding -may indicate that 
when tutors attended sessions designed to help their students the^tutors did not 
feFdnsfer thls to their own world. The finding that the materials to^which they 
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were 'exposed were helpful for those who used them may mean thai when^the tu- 

• ■ • . • " .. ■ ^\ ' X ■ 

tors used the, materials to answer a pre-formed question the materials became 

• ' • . -l ■ • ■ 

useful and were not merely a contributor to more unassimilated information. 

A further exploration- of RASSL's relationship to improved academic abil 
ities is-necessary to discover the impact of RASSL on tutors. RAASL^s rela- 
tionship to this que^on' might be clearer if consTdered only with those 
students using, the service. ^ * ^ 

The relationship between the tutors'^ perceived helpfulness of tutoring 
to their students and the tutors' own improved academic abilities is a find- 
ing which Bandura (1969) would interpret aS the^ effects of modeling. Those 
tutors who are themselves open to change and are growing and integrating in- 
formation t as rpodels for growth and learning for theN^tudent. 

The tutors* perceptions of the training program effectiveness is pos- 
itive-ly related to the,perc*eived helpfulness of tutoring to students. .This 
can be viewed as' an assessment of the transferability ^rom training td*prac- 
tice. Orientation appears as significant contributor to helping tutors? 
Orientation explains the proc,^fiirraWormat of TAP, the materials and supports 
available, a preliminary attitudinal set towards learning, tutoring* and 
^ problem solving, ' T ' 

The 'tutors' evaluations of the helpfulness of tutoring, to their^udents 
w^s extremely skewed, ^^e hundred percent .of the tutdrJ rated tutoring at 
least 3 or better on a scale or 5. The tutors, however, did not view any of 
•^the assessmen^^echniques as indicative of how helpful tutoring was for their 
students. Id addition, they stated no other means to evaluate the student's' 
progrjess. This discrepancy indicates an intuitive manner pf assessing help- 
fulness which may or may not bjD based on the tlitor's experience. 

' Question 3: -What are the students* perceptions of their tutors, the 
help they received, and their own academic abilities after tutoring? 



Previous research (McDougall, 1974) has showl^ that Mexican American stu- 
dents rated tutoring, theic tutors, and their expected grades as significantly* 

f . . ^ 

. lower than Ang\o or other ethnic groups* The data "in this study however did 
. not differ significantly for ethnic groups, except for the tutor variable "sense, 
' of ftumor". The data indicate, hoWever, a trend toward a depressed rating of 
^^€utor's ^y Mexican '^erican students which while not significant, doefs raise ques- 
tions about the seK^Ce^s relationship with Mexican American students. The per- 
ceptions of students toJterd their tutors predict their perception Of t|ie help 
^they received from :.titoj;Tng and has implicatiojif^ for midterm evaluations of tu- 
tors, assignment of tutors, ^and hiring of tutors/ Data presented in this study 



• show "understanding" as fhe most important .of the tutor variables, .foil owed ^ 

closely by "knowledge of subject matter" and "flexibility". These three vSiriX 

ables are central concerns of the active tutor. ^ To listen for understanding, to 

be confident with the factual information relevant to the student, and to be able 

to shift from one method to another to communicate inforijiation or skills^re seen 

as paramount in helping another person overcome the obstacles of learning. 

ft 

The inability of tutor variables to predict the actual grade earned may re- 
sult from: (a) the small number of^tor evaluations returned, (b) a compressed 
rating scale, or (c) a single factorial nature of/tfie~ evaluation instrument. 

No statistical tests wera run to determine the students* perceptions of ^ 
their academic abilities after tutoring. However, data seem to indicate^^^th^T 
the students' perceptions of their academic abilit^ies were in fact improved 
(Table 13). The major focus of tutoring is. on the particular course with 
Which the student is experiencing difficulty, and a secondary emphasis is put 
on overall' study skills. Given this information, it is noteworthy that students 
felt their academic ability had improvet^ Possibly this finding indicates the" 



/ 
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global nature in which students respond to their environment. Research in 
counseling (Carkhuff. 1969; has indicated 'that when one area of functioning 
is improved to a level of competency then other areas of functioning have a 
tendency to improve as well. 

- ■' - ^ ■ . 

' • Findings and Implications ^ 

Findings 

•A summary of the findings for th/s' study follows: 

1. An analysis af variance u^ing cou|^e grades by tutor effectiveness 
variables found a significant difference between "sense of humor" (tutor, 
variable) and gra^le for the course in Wliieh tutoring was received. It also-, 
found a significant positive' relationship between hours of tutoring received 
and gr%de for the cour«se in which tutoring was received.*^" 

2- In conjunction with^the student semester grade point average, and 
grade upon entering the Qpurse. a prediction equation^as produced which 
predicted whether students would be successful and 'unsuccessful (90% accur-' 
acy) in the course in which they receive"rAtoring. The tutor effectiveness 
variables of patience, sense of ^ humor and dependability contributed si.gnifi- 
cantly to the accuracy of the prediction. , ^> ■ \ 

3. Tutor effectiveness variables alone did not Significantly predict 
successful and unsuccessful students. ' 

4. Data presented in this study indicated that neither the population 

from which the student was a member nor the kind of initiaf problem presented 

predicted future academic performance. .° " . " 

<• . .. ■ ' ... 

5. Tutoring effectiveness tended to be more related to the students 

course grade than to the student's overall, gra^le point average. 

■ J ' • •. '31 ■ ^ 



6. Post-tutoring yrade^were, not significantly higher than pre-tutoring 
i 

grades. 

/ N J.' 

7. Special S^vices students did not stfrfrricantly djffer from other 
populations when reporting numljer of initial problems. No significant differ- 
ences were found in the kinds of "problems "presented by the different popula- 
tions. • : * . 

8. The tutors saw helpfulness of tutoring to students and training ^ 
materials as .being significantly associated with tutor^skill (Jeil'floiniient. 
However, the training program itself was not significantly related to. - 
tutor skin development. , ^jr-^ j ^ 

9. The tutor trainingvW'iables of OrierVtation, study skill books,' 
afnd tutor skill development were positively related to the tutors' pierceived 
helpfulness of tutoring to thein students. 

10. There was a significant difference between ethnic groups and their 

mean rating of "sensrfe of humor" as an impo»M:ant factor in tutor effectiveness. 

The Mexican Afiieri can students rated tutors lower on "sense of humor" than did 

< 

the other ethnic groups. ^ ^ , . ; 

^11." Significant differences were found bet;Weejr) students who viewed 
tutoring as more helpful and those students who viewed. tutoring as less helpfurl 
and .their actual ratings of the fol lowing tutor variables: knowledge of subjat'i 
matter, flexibility, liatience, sense of humor, stimulating, encou/aged indej^n- 
^nc4, dependable, understandiri^ and equality. 

12.- Student perceptions'- of tutors were positively related to the grade 
they >xp^ ted' to' earn in the tutored course. 

/■ 13. Students receiving tutoring in the study perceived TAP as a program^ 
vrhich increased their academic success, aided them in improving their own aca-.. 
demic abilities; and assisted them in deal ing\^Tth their academic problems. 



Implications for Future Programming *^ - ... 

The results from the analysis of the questions and* experience with the 
program implicate the following: > 

1. Minority stu,dents Should be monitored more closely fn their progress 
and accessability to TAP in order to facilitate their use of the program.. 

2. RASSL and TAP programming should be more closely linked in. order to 
maximize the utilization of both. ' - . , 

3. The tutoring* process should incorporate student behavioral goals which 
can be evalifated. . • 

, ^ 4*i: The tutoring process should be evaluated at least midway through the 
epntract pferiod to* allow for any necessary revisions. ^ , > 

5. .Support service staff such as Minority Student Services and Students 
OMer Than Average. should combine time and expertise with TAP on cooperative 
workshops geared to those picobl ems experienced by most students.* 

6. Tutor and Tutor Consultant training should be focused on the mpst^ 
common problems presented by students. 

. 7. The tutor's initial training should be oriented towards the d^vel- ^ 
opment of personal ll^^ing objectives. 

*\8.^ The tutors Should be hired on the basis bf: (a) a favcg^able attitude 

t(^rd growfniand learning, (b) the presence of criterion referenced skills, 

^ X ' . . . • • ^ • ■ • 

and (c) openness to learning. • . 

9. Orientation training should be continued with fbl low-up tied to indivi- 
dual learning objectives. , 0^ 

10. Fbllow-up training should emphasize the tutor's ability to asaess 
student progress and.deveTop^^Ueiwrte leaft-ning strategies. 
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Implicatiohs for Future. Program ^valuajbions 

^! 4 7 ' 1 ' « 

The fo VI owing suggestions are based oV^ experience: - . * 

1. The problem identil^rcation sl^eet should be revised in order to incof^ 
po rate We criterion referenced strengths an<j weaknesses relatjjig to course 
grade. >v t / • ' 

2. The effects of tutoring should be studied using a designed colntrol 

■ ' ■ ' • . ■ - ■ ' V*, ' 

group and semester and/or year follow-up to assess cumulative benefits. 

a. Prerpost assessment tools to detjgrjiine the impact of the Tutor 

Consultant and Tutors on student problem identification should be developed/ 

y 4. Criterion measures^.of tutolvrtf*ai\)ing* whi^ relate to^tuderit success 

should be developed.,/ ^ . , ^ , ^ 

5. The. impact of a* Student* receivihg a'Vifferent grade than expected 

in terms of the student's perception of his/her oWn^ ^skills and TAP should be ' 
assessed. ' v ; 

6. A way of assessing , the relative impact of RASSL and TAP and their 
combined ejj^fect on student skill development and academic achievement should 
be designed. , ^ t ^ 

r 



V 
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ENROLLMENT FORM 
TUTORIAL ASSISTANCE FOWil 

the Dean of StudWnts 



/(APPEliDfX A) ; • ^^2« 

f5R office use 



.Circle One 



F.A* 
S.S. 



V,A. 
S. Pay 



Pleasx; fill put k schedul^ form in addition to the 



er 



rollment form* 



Name 



• r 



Austin Address 



Telephone ' 















r 








V — 











^ Social Secjarity Number 
Major 



^li^s3a.fi<:;3tion_ 
■Ethnicity 



O.T. g.p.-a. (approx;) 



^ - . ' • Hrs. Presently Enrolled 

Are yoU' currently receiving, aid fifem Student Financial Aid? 
* , \ No_ 

. . * - yes 



pl^s6 specify 



\ -> ^ ' ^ : \ y- 

How did you aearn about the tutorial asidrtanqe progrart?-"^ / 

L * * ' 




Cours.e(s). for which a^istance is being requested: " 




Course gurrent Grade , Instructor Texts r , * 


i 


I ' • . • • ^ : ' t 

^ : i L 




Please describe briefly thfe trouble you're having with each coiirse tor whic^ 
is being requested. \ % - 


assistance 


■' — — " 

• ■ ~ *\ ■■ -. ■■ — , — 





How do you think tutoriny wilJ.aid you in your f.x>urse(S)? 



y ■ 



-S 0- 
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,OPTIOl^AL CHECKLIST:' Often students requesting 'tutorial assistance name one or 
more of the folldwing factors as contribuLing to problems .with 'a course. Please 
check thtj items below which apply to you. 



This i;; opt ional - omi^t if you prefer 

»<.i(;kqrounfl f.'X|)cr j once in area ^ 

1. previous schooling .Yas'**inadequate 

2. rfrl.,urniny to school after being away 

3. ^qcntrVil difficulties with this type 

of wurse 

Content* of course (s) 

4. ney terminology 

•5. understanding new concepts « 
' 6. * applicat|.on of information leaVned 
7. j general requiremehts of course 



Study^ techniques ^apd other factors 
8. refolding the assignments • 
listening and^ taking notes 
organizing work study time 
memory ^ » 
tframmar &/or writing skills 
^concentration 



9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 



prop/irinf, for K taking tests 

Jack of self confidence 

heavy work load 

nejfj>ous on tests'^ 

meaical- problems 

lack of 'motivation 

difficulty in understanding the 

professor 
o th^r i ^ 



la_ 
2a_ 

3a 



4a 
5a" 
6a' 
Ta" 



20a 
21a' 



Course 
(a) 



#1 



8a 

9a 

10a_ 

11a 

12a 

13a 

14a 

15a^ 
16a^ 
17a_ 
18a_^ 
19a 



b 
b' 
b 
b 



b_ 

b 

b^ 

b^ 

b. 

b^ 

b_ 

b_ 

b_ 

b_ 

b 



b_ 
b 



Course 
(b) 



#2 



Course #3 
.(c) 



c 
c 



c 
0_ 
c 
c 



c 

c_ 

c_ 

c_ 

c_ 

c_ 

c 

c_ 
c_ 
c_ 
c_ 
c 



c_ 
c 



Signature: 
•date: 



TUT0R CONSULTANT COMMDN'J'S: 

, Background experience & current assignments: 



% • 



Study Skill cdncerns: 



/ 



Dthcr comnM.-nLs which may help y6u work with this student: 



/T.C. initials 
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. \i TUTORIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM -34- 

'i 

EXIT EVALUATION FORM - 

Please answer the following questions about yourself and your experience 
with (»ur service this semester. The information will remain an9nymous and 
confidential, m are interested in our effectiveness in helping yov with your 
df.adoipic concerns. Your feedback can help us now and in the future. 

« 

I. Background Information (Please check appropriate response) 

Classification: Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Other 



My tutoring was paid for by: 

Financial Aids Veterans Self Special Services 

. y 

Et hnic Identity ; Anglo Black Chicano ^ Native American^ 

Oriental Oi ler 



Course (s) in which you received tutoring 



II. General Information 

1. I was rc^ferrod by T.A,P. to department or agency. 

2. My expcctdtjons of tutorimj were: Met Not Mot 

3. The h^lp 1 received was; 

very helpful 5 4 3 2 1 disappointing 

4. I would recommend that my friends go there. Yes No ^ Maybe 



After tutoring, I feel more confident about my academic abilities: 
, / Yes No ^ 

I would feed comfortable about coming to the Tutorial Assistance 
Program again: Yes No 

What do you think your grade will be in the course (s) you received 
tutoring service: 

A B^j C D F PASS FAIL 

What was your grade in the course (s) when you began tutoring? 

course #7^^ #2 #3_^ 

Number of sessions for each course 

\ course #1 #2 #3 



10. Did you receive individual or group? [Place (G) or (I)) 

course #1_; #2_ #3 

I : 

11. Would you use this service again? yes no_ mpiybe 



12. Please use this space for any general comments you would like to make. 
For example: What difference di^' tutoring make for you as it relates 
ta your courso? Gooii i»xporiences , bad •oxf)er i c»n(;es? 
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TUTOR EVALUATION 



We would appreciate your candid observations of your tutor this semester. 
Tt is important for us to be able to know how our staff are relating to others. 
The information will remain anonymous. You will be helping in dcs'igning our 
training and hiring procedures for future students. 

Tutor's name: Course: 





Excellent 


Satisfactory 


Fair 


Poor 


Knowieagc oi buDject Matter: 
Displayed skill and comfort 
with subject. 




■ 






Kloxibili Ly Was able %o change 
apprj^achos and displayed 
innovation when faced with 
oL>s t ac 1 cs . 










Patience-: Displayed the ability 
Lo work tit a rate that was com- 
fortable? for me. 










Sense of Humor: Personable and 
warm without being threatening 
^or distracting. 










Stimulating: Was able to excite 
your interest in the subject.. 




• 






r:ncouraged Independence: Was able 
to develop your confidence 
realistically . 


• 






>• 


UK ^ I l\Jid L ) A. i. • Wcib iJii U J. illC clIlU 

c arried through on comm i tmerihs . 










Understanding: Was able to listen 
and comimin 1 cate clearly what was 
r.tii<l. 










Equality: Had the ability to create 
a "we" attitude toward teaching and 
learning . 










Awareness of Cultural Differences: 
Had the ability tc relate to the 
special concerns I had which might 
have been missed by someone less 
sensitive. 











COMMENTS WHICH YOU WOULD USE TO DESCRIBE YOUR TUTOR; 
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STUDENT TUTOR EVALUATIONS ■ ^ . 

... 1^/ ^ ' 

Your involvement in this program is greatly valued By the TAP staff. Th^erafore, your 
fccdbafjk to. us is of primary importance in our evaluation of this program this semester 
and in making plans for the next. Please be as complete as you can in answering the 
questions below. If* ther^ are any additional comments, suggestions, etc. you wish to 
give us, please feel free to in::l^de them. " 

I . Demographics » • . \ ' 

1. Fresh. Soph. Junior_ Senior . Graduate Other ^ 



2.. Subjects tutored in: .. » ' v 



3, Sex: Male • Female Age_ 

4. Major: • 



IK' Tutoring Sessions 



Were the application form and tutor consultant comments useful in the 
first session? . * "p- 

very useful 5 4 3,2 1 not. useful 

What would you like to see accomplished in the interview^'to help you in the 
first session? ^ 



-5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


-5 


4 


3 


2 


1^ 


-5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


-5 


4 


3 


:.2 


1 


-5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


-5 


4 


3 


2 >. 


1 


-5 


4 


3 


2 ' 


1 


-5 


4 


' 3 


2 


1 


■5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 



What problems were, your students pxperiencing? (rank for degifee of concern) 
very important 5 4 3 2 1 not important 

subject matter- 

study skills' 

subject fear '• 5 4 3 2 1 a 

background lacking 

fear of prof/working with prof 

confidence ■ :. ■ — 

personal problems 

anxiety 

apathy t 

other .'" 

What resources did you use to help your studentst (check and rank for 
effectiveness) ^ ; 

used / very helpful 5 4 3 2 1 little to no help, 

jother text materials • 5 4 3 2 1 

^^t.utoi: consultants- — ^ — 5 4 3 2 1 

j;t.udy .^;k i 3 h; wn»it(»ri<ils r 5 4 3 2 1, 

" olhor st.udonli; ^ 5 A ' I 2 1 

jjr()t(»ssor!J — ' — 5 A ^ 2 I . 

your fK -rsorial (»xpor i cnccs r 5 4^21 

othor campus rcsc^urces (which on(^s) 

. ^ 5 4 3 2 1 ^ 

Oth^^r _ ; 

. . 5 /4 3 2 1- 



4. In wha\^ays did you measure the progress of your students? Which of these 

^criteria^did you. use? (Check and r^nk ^n/scale of usefultxess') 

used useful^. 5 — 4 ' 3 2 1 • not useful ' • 

— "^s ljppl ementary exercices — 5 4 3 2 1 

a bility to do homework — 5 4 3 2 1 

increased interest — : — ■ * 5 . 4 3 2 1* 

- kinds of questions asked ^ ' 5 4 3 * 2 1 

^ability to work independen^ily 5 .4 3 2 ^1 

tost ^/esuits/grades— r- ' jk' 5 1 3 2 P. 

othe r . 5 4 3 2 1 

How helpful, on the average, was tutoring for your students 

/ very helpful .5 4 3 2 1 ' not helpful 

6. How '.much time, per student per week, did yoQ average spending in prejiaration? 

7. For your s,ubject area what woulti be an optimxim length of time for a 

■ tut02;in9 se^sipn? « * 

8. State two things you learned from the experience" of tutoring this semester. 

9. now would you -define the role of a tutor?' ^ 



TRAINING AND LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

1. Which subject area meetings did you attend? . , 

Sciences Social Sciences Math English Foreign Language 

-2. What were t*o major sources of your learning with this program? (Leave blank 
those resources >^ou did-JO^t use.) please rank in terms, of usefulness: 

very useful 5 4 '3 2 1 of little help 

PEOPLI:: M^ERIALS 

your students 5 4 3 2 1 handouts 5 4 3 2 1 

ether tutors 5 4 3 2 1 study skills books-5 4 3 2 1 

tutor consultants-5 '4 3 2 1 ' tapes 5 4.3 2 1 

Ms. Conner Hall 5 4 ' 3 2 1 texts — 5 4 3 2. 1 

ot).^-r 5 4 3 2 1 other ' 5 4 3 2 1 



PROGRAMS ' COMMENTS: 

orientation— — 5 4 3 2 1 

first geheral sessiona-5 4 3 2 1 ^ " 

tutor group meetings 5 4 3 2 1 \ 

subject area^etings — 5 4 a -2 1/ ~ \ 

RASSL——. -„J5 4 3 i ^/ ^ ■ 

other 5 4 3 2/ 1 — 



/ 



in retrospect; what did you like most about your training/learning experience? 
Why? < / A ■ 



What did you like least? Constructive -criticism and suggestions, would >^ 
help , - - 



What recommendations for future ti:-aining programs could you make? 

^ery important 5 4 3 2 1 little or' no importance 

• < - i> • 

a. Organization and- planning tutoring sessions 5. 4 3 2 \ 

Comments: ' 

r- 

b^ • The tu;toring process: , • 

communication skilliB^ 5 4 3^2 1 

Comments: 




study skills "j:/^ 5 4 3 2 1 

Comments: 

■ / 

techniques/methods of tutoring 5 4 3 2 1 

Comments : ' * - 



c. Ways of measuring student progress-^ ■ — 5 4 3 2 1 

Comments : 



d. Other ^ 5 4 3 2 1 

Comments: 

To what degree do you feel more confident about your own academic abilities^ 
after tutoring? 

quite a lot 5 4 3 2 1 no gain 
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.IV. WORKING WITH TAP 



\ 



1. , How effective and/or useful were^Nthe following to you as a tutor: 



a. 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e. 
f . 

g- 

h. 
i . 



very useful ' 5 
master -Schedule board- 
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time sheets 

weekly report ^orms 

your folders ~ 

assignment sheet (small carbon)- 



other 



not useful 



Recompiandations : 





. 4. 


3 


2 


1 


•5' 


4 . 


3 


2 . 


1 


•5 . 


4 


.3 


2 


1 


'5 


4 


3 


2. 


1 


•5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


5 


4 


3 


^ 2 . 


1 


5 


4^ 


3 


2 


1 


5 


4 


3 


2 





2. (New tutors this semester) How were you ori'erfted? tape in person. 

Rate the effectiveness of the, session in informing yoxi^ of : 

very effective 5 4 3 2 1 not effectiv^ 

procedures and forms-r 5 4 3 2 1 

resources and materials — » 5 4. 3*2 J. 

attitude and objectives of TAP in tutoring : ■ 5 4 3 2 1 

3. What learning aids did you use? (rank as to usefulness and' effectiveness) 

very useful 5 4 ,3 2. 1 not useful 

blackboards^ — 5 4 3 2 1 

old notes^and texts 5 4 3 2 1 

scratch paper ■ 5 -4 3 2 1 

dictionaries— ^' ' 5 4 3 2 1 

tape jrecorder:-^ ^ : ' _5 4 3 2 ^;1 

study skills books/handouts^ — — 5 4 ^ 2 v 1 

Q^her . « . • ' .5 4 3 .2 1 



Suggestions: 



■ \ 



4. For tutoirs who participated in th^s program last semester: what, are your 

reactions to the program this semester? better no change _• worse 

-Comments: ' ; 



5. How^ould you define the role of a tutor consultant (master tutor) 



44 



_ . .... ... . (S. . / 

Rank the value of^th^ following ideas fo^ supplemental:^ aids and prograns 

as they wolil^, interiest you and/or your students. ' . . ; 

to , you to your ^ u^jtd c. s 

great value-no? value great value-no~v\lue 
. ^ 5 4 3 2 1 5 4 3' 2 1 



review groups on special topics early\5 4 3 2 1 5 4 J' ? l 

in tjtie semester (by subject area and. .7 . > v 

by study skills) / 

old excuns from professors 5 4 3 2 iV 5 4 3 2 1 

checklist of course objectives for ' ^ 

assessing student progress 5432 1 54321 



special sessions covering study » 

approaches t^o specific courses 54321 54 32 1 

list^ of supplementary texts : 

and references at Reserve desk : 
in UGL 5 4 3 2 1 * 5 4 3 



special materials for courses 

available here - 5 4 3 2 1 5 4 



2 1 



tapes on special topics related . 
to tutoring ' 5 4 *3 21- 5 4 

other: . 5 4 3 2 1 5 



f 

3 2 1 
4 3 2.1 



Thank you for taking the time, energy, and thought to complete this long yet. vital 
feedback/ evaliatbn for us. If you have any other id^as or comments you would like 
to express, please do so. Thank you for Working with us. ' 
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